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The object of the farmer, in the management 





of his farming operations, shoald be, first, to ob- 
tain the greatest return for the capital and labor 
he expends; and secondiy, to do this without im- 
pairing the fertility of the soil, or the intrinsic 
value of his farm. To effect these objects, three | 


prominent rules should be observed: The first is, 
keep your land dry; or in other words, free from | 
all superfluous moisture. The second rule is,— | 
keep your land clean; or in other words, free from 
weeds, And the third is,—keep your land rich ; 
or in other words, return to it, in the form of ma- 
nure, all the refuse auimal and vegetable matters | 
which the farm affords. 

Keep your land dry.—The importance of drain- 
ing isnot duly appreciated, nor its practice well 
understood, among us, Although water is indis- 
pensable to vegetation, too much of it is as hurt- 
ful as too little, 
tion of the seed, to the decomposition of the veg- 


It is necessary to the gerimima- 


etable matter in the soil—to the transmission of | 
the food from the soil to the plant—to its cireu- 
Jation there, and te the maturity of the product. 
All these useful purposes are defeated, where wa- 
ter remains in the soil to excess—the seed rots, 
the vegetable matter which should serve as the 
food of the crop, remains iusoluble, in conse- 


quence of the absence of heat and air, which the 
water excludes; or, if the seed grows, the plant 
is sickly, for want of its proper food, and there is 
consequently a virtual failure in the harvest. It 
is not from the surface only that we are to deter- 
mine whether land is suficieutly dry to support a 
healthy vegetation; but we are to examine the 
surface stratum, into which the rvots of the plants 
penetrate, and from which they draw their food. | 
if this is habitually wet—if it grows marshy plants 
—if water will collect in a hole sunk fifteen in-| 
ches below the surface—the Jand is too wet for 
cultivated crops, and means should be adopted to 
render it more dry,. From my partial aequain- 
tance with this County, I feel assured that much 
of your best land is rendered unfit for tillage, or 
the growth of the finer grasses, by reason of the 
excess of water, which passses or reposes upon 
the subsoil, unnoticed by the cultivator. These 
lands are denominated cold and sour, and they | 
truly are so. Cold, sour !ands are invariably wet 
lands below, if not upon the surface, But if the 
superfluous water was judiciously conducted off 
by efficient underdrains, (for the construction of | 


} 
| 
| 


which, you possess the best of materials in abun- 
dance,) these lands would be rendered warm and 
sweet, and highly productive, and the outlay would 
be repaid by the increased value of two or three | 


of the first crops, Wet lands are generally rich 


| plants, 


lin the brook, 


|}upon a Scotch farmer, whose farm had been un- 


lands, abounding in vegetable matters, which wa- 
ter has preserved from decomposition, but which 
readily beeome the food of plants, when the wa- 
ter is drawn off. Let me imagine a case, which 
Tam sure will be found te exist in tnany parts of 
your county, ‘There is a slope of a hill, half a 
nile in extent, terminating in a flat 40 rods wide, 


through which a brook meanders, 


‘i he sotl on 
this slope, and in this flat, is of a light, porotus 
quality, six to twelve inches deep, reposing on a 
subsoil impervious to water, as clay, rock or hard- 


pan, By soil, | mean the upper stratum,in which 


| vegetable matters are blended with the earthy ma- 


terial, and which constitutes the true pasture of 
Near the top of this slope, all along on a 
horizontal fevel, or perhaps lower down, spouts 
or springs burst through the subsoil, a thing very 


‘common in hilly districts, the waters from which 


finding an easy passage through the loose soil, 
spread and run down the slope, and upon the sub- 
sotl, and through the flat, till they find their level 


A thermometer plunged down to 


lthe subsoil, will indieate, at midsummer, a tem- | 


perature probably not greater than 60 , whereas, 
to grow and mature many of our best farm crops, 
we require a heat inthe soil of 70 or 80. low 
shall we remedy this evi! 
profitable to the occupant ? 
an underdrain or drains, in a gently inclining di- 


,and render this land 


Simply by making 


rection, a littke below these spouts or springs, and, 


if practicable, somewhat into the subsoil. These 


will catch and conduct off the spouting waters, 
and by laying the lower plane dry and permeable 
to heat and air, develope ail its natural powers of 
fertility. 

I will suppose another case—that of a flat sur- 
face, underlaid by an impervious subseil, ‘this 
is rendered unproductive, or difficult to manage, 
by stagnant waters, The rain and snow waters 
penetrating the soil, are arrested in their down- 
ward passage, by the subsoil, which net having 
slope to pass thei off, they here remain and :tag- 
nate, and putrefy, alike prejudicial to vegetable | 
and animal health. ‘The mode of draining such | 
grounds, and of rendering them productive and 


of easy manngement, is, first, to surround the field 


with a good underdrain, and to construct a sufhi- 


cient open drain from: the outlet to carry off the 
waters, Then with the plough, throw the land 
into ridges of twenty to thirty feet in breadth, ac 
cording to the tenacity of the soil, in the direction 

of the slope, and sink an underdrain in each of 

the furrows between the ridges, terminating them | 
in the lower cross drain. ‘The materials of the | 


the underdrains, which are gerverally stones, should 


l be laid so low as to admit of the tree passage of 


the plough over them, The superfluous water, | 
by the laws of gravitation, settle tito these drains, 
and pass off, and the soil becomes dry, anage. | 
able and productive. An acquaintance called | 
derdrained in this way, and being informed that 
the improvement cost sixteen dollars an acre, tile 
having been used, remarked that it was a costly 


face of their leaves and stems, 


unprovement. © Yes,” was. the farmer's reply 
** bit it costs a denl mair net to do it,’ which he 
illustrated by pointing to an adjoining farm, like 
situated, whieh had not been drained, and was: 
overgrown wiih rushes and with sedge grass, and 
then to his own fields, teeming with luxurianee, 
and rich in the indications of an abundant har- 
Vest, 

I have dwelt upon the subject of draining with 
more detail, because U have personally realized 


its benefits, and am sure it may be extensively 


rone ito with the eertain prospect of reward. 
Keep your land clean,—Weeids being generally 


ii 


indigenous, or well acelimated, are gross feeders, 


und exhaust the soil more in proportion to their 
size than cultivated crops. We should consider 
that farmer a reckless manager, who should suf- 
‘ 


fer strange cattle to consume the food prepared 


for his farm = stock, Llow much more is he de- 
serving the name of an economist, who permits 
his crops to be robbed of their food, and conse- 
quently stinted in their growth, by thistles, daises, 
dock and pig-weed ? 

An idea prevails with some, that weeds, by the 
shade they afford to the soil and to crops, prevent 


ithe exhalation of moisture in times of drought,— 


Precisely the reverse is the case. They exhaust 
the moisture of the soil in proportion to the sur- 
Some plants, it is 
aftirmed, daily draw from the earth, and exhale 
‘rom their superficies, more than their weight of 
morsture, 

heep your land rv h.— This is to be done by 


manuring, by pasturing, and by alternating crops, 


Most of this County, | believe, is devoted to cat- 


tle and sheep busbandry, for which it seems well 
adapted ; and these branches of husbandry afford 
ample means of enriching the soil and enlarging 
the grain and rootcrops. Cattle and sheep make 
manuré=manure makes grain, and grass, and 
roots—these in return feed the family, and make 
meat, milk and wool; aud meat, miik and wool 
are virtually money, the great object of the far- 
mers wuibition, and the reward of his labors.— 
This is the farmer’s magic chain, which, kept 
bright by use, is ever strong and sure; but if bro- 
ken or suffered to corrode by neglect, its power 
anid efficiency are lost, 

You possess all the earthy elements of a good 
soii—clay, sand and lime. It is your province, 
and your duty to hushand and apply the vegeta- 
ble, and most essential element of fertility—ma- 
nuRES. These are ay much the food of your 
crops, as your crops are food for your cattle, or 
your family : and it is as vain to expect to perpet- 
uate good crops without manure, as it would be 


to expect fat beef and fat mutton, from stinted 


pasture or buckwheat straw. ‘Ve see then, that 


manures are the basis of good husbandry, wheth- 


er we have reference tillage or cattle farms ;— 


and thattillage and cattle reciprocally benefit each 
other. 

lt results from these facts, that a farmer should 
till no more land than he can keep dry and clean, 
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\ The law of natural change in the bellies wa a 
than his crops will feed well, and that ean be} soil is so palpable, that in Flanders and Holand, 
where flax is one of the most profitable staples, 

‘The farmer who makes but thirty bushels of they do net think of cultivating this crop upon | 
corn,a dozen bushels of rye, 


and rich; and that he should keep no more stock |" 
made profiteble to the farm. 


or a ton of hay, from | the same ground, oftener than once in 10 or 12 
au acre of land—and there are not a few who fall years, Our farmers seem to appreciate these 
short of this—is hardly remunerated for his la- | truths in reference to tillage crops, without duly 
bor: but-he who gets these measures from half reflecting, that they anply as well to grass as to 
anucre, and every good farmer ought at least to} grain. Meadows do deteriorate; in a few years, 
realizes a nett product of one half the value | the finer grasses run out, because the soil becomes 
of his crop, or receives twice as much labor as ehinioaad of the 


do 80, 
particular food which affords | 


‘them nourishment ; 
perinits his acre to become poor, either from not! 


the firstcoes, The reason of this is, that the one course or jUPUEriclOLus plants 
take their place, and the herbage becomes infe- 
saving and applying lis manure, or from spread. | rior in quality, and greatly diminished in quanti 
ing itand his labor over too mueh land, or by!ty. U pon an average, old established meadows 
cropping it too long, while the other keeps his! weuld yield double their present crops, if jadi. 
land rich, and thereby saves his labor. How 1s) ¢ious!y alternated with grain and root ereps, ‘The 
this disparity increased, when, : 


instead of being | terms “suitably divided into meadow, plough and 
double, 


the crop of the aetd fariner exceeds that pasture lands,” 


which are generally employed to 
of the ‘bad farmer four-fold, 


incidents that very | recommend farnis on sale, are an indication of 
often happen on adjoining farms? = If the latter} bad husbandry, and very ofien betray the secret 
gets one hundred dollars per annum for his labor, | which compels the owner to sell. Excepting in 
very stony districts, every acre of land whieh will 


the former gets four hundred dollars for his labor. 


No inconsiderable item this, in the aggregate of a! produce good grasses, may, by being rendered 
i the profit and Joss account of a) dry and rich, be made to produce good grain and 
large farm. jroots, In the convertible system of husbandry, 


So with ovr animaks. ‘Phe food which parsi- ! permanent meadow or p'ough 


man’s life, o 


lands are almost 
mony, or indolenee, or ill judged economy, doles | unknowu—every field produces in turn, creps of 
out to a beast, and which barely keeps him tWO) grain, grass and roots, 

years, would, if judiciously fed out, fatto hin in | 
SIX months; 


(To be continued. ) 
quarters | 
of the food into meat, milk and money, wh ich, ins | 
the other case, is expended to keep the a nimal | 
alive, ‘Time is money, 


and thereby convert three ied 


HOGS AND MANURE. 


Mr Cooke: If you think the following worthy, 


1 feed = lis fattening ani j}you may trouble your readers with its appearance 
mais ab Teed ¥ CrOpRe, as t ' , j res}: : 4 
als and feeding crops, as in other expenditi res Jin your paper. 
of huinan laber, 


; a —* i think that branch of the “ farmer’s work,” 
Pasturing is a means of Inducing fertility. ar 3 < 
is computed to add twenty per cent, to the fertil--| 


ity ofa first rate soil, 


which embraces the fattening of pork, and making 
manure therefrom, is not enough attended to by 
managed, it will 
greatest profit from the same expense 


This erises from two cau- 
a "a a farmers in general, If properly 
ses, All that is grown upon the soil, is returned | ‘ 
ss kn the iy. ; : | afford the 
to it in the droppings of the animals whiedi graze | 
- ‘ |g. ud labor. 
upon it, And in the sceond place,-whea Lroken | M = thi Yard tl | » the | 
; : : ; | My plan is this:—Yard the hogs through the 

up by the plough, the sward is converted inte food | _ 3 7 
for the tillage crops, and has been’ found to be yea *. 


| from the swamp, Give them potatoes, ap- 
equivale nt, lia we ‘Ils set sod, to inore tlran twelve | mud ’ I | » ey 


Give each hog to work upon, ten loads of 


etek quan 0 .. ; on i 
loads of dung on the acre. In this way sheep | | ples ane areeani food from the house, ¢ hough » 
Husbandry is known to enrich lands rapidby, But | Keep | hem in good thriving order, all the time, til 

A ‘ ie ‘ ‘ ry. 


labout Sept. Then attend them regularly, giving 

them al | they will eat, 

ifor abou t 4 mouth 

the soil, in the form mye manure, , 4 Iu this way, the expense will be about £20 or 
Alternation of crops is unguestionably one of 


1 
Sins YC! 


DBS COeSs WALAply 20 meadows where the 


A , * perha;s some extra food, 
4 no equivalent returned to 
crop is carried off, abe. a ee Oe 


| $95 per i 20%, for the whole time of growing and | 
the ‘best ; | fsttening. 
ing fertility, and of ' Some men, thinking to avoid expense in keep- 
farm. All crops exhaust the soil more or léss, of | j mnt , permit their hogs “to run at large,” or ina 
the general elements of fertility, though not) This is a bad practice ; the hogs | 
same extent, nor do all exhaust it alike of |érun away” So muehof their flesh, that it requires 
It is helieved that ev- | nearly as auc h to keep them in a thriving state, 
a specific food,which | las if they were yarded, If it did not, the pasture | 
ould be auch more profitable for other stock, 


Jore than this, the hogs will convert about four 


and most econonical means af preserv- 
increasing the profits of the 


 sange pasture. 

to the 

certain spec ific properties Ss, 

ery family of plants re quires 

other families do not stand in need of, and which boa 

‘This is e vinee a by the fact | ‘ 
| 


they do not take up, : 

that wheat cannot be grown pro’ tably, sane loads more of mud into good manure, which will 
? > Bi ec . : : 

ry grounds, in two succe ssive years, upon the sam  ccimthen Serine gay the akon ov of Sanding. 

field, without a great falling off in the product.—- | 


and it Is now laid down as an axiom, tn good 


THE RESULT—COST. 


: s ywing and fattening each 
husbandry, that two crops of apy small grain, | ost ey : en mae: i) 
A : s ee aia 104 $25 VU 

should never be taken from the same he Id in suc-) ; ing mt > WE ) 
cessive years, because they draw too largely upon Cost = hauling mud to the yard, 1¢ on 
But after an interval of os? | 


the same specific food, 
four or five years, in which grass and roots inter- 
vene, the specific food of the wheat crop has so 


accumulated in the soil, that this grain may then 7 
So with all There will be eleven loads of first rate manure, 


(the hog making one at the lowest caleulation,) | 





PROFIT. 


be again profitably grown upon it. 
other farm crops, not even excepting the grasses. 


 whie h if ap; lied to benefit a corn crop 


and ‘the 
soil, will at least be worth $2,25 per load. This 
may seem a high estimate, but every experienced 
farmer must admit it. 
Which will amount to 


Lk 


$24 75 


Which sum deducted, leaves cost, 

The hog, if he has done well, will weigh four 
cwt., which, at the present priees of pork, is 
worth 10 cts. per Ib., $40 00 

Who can make $1,25 net him 40,00 in any 
other branch of agriculture 2—.4m, Silk Grower, 


$1 25 





Barn YARrps OUGHT NOT TO BE USED as Cow 
Yarns.—Mr Holmes: 
that manure is to farming, what money is to war, 
There is a very common practice among our far. 
mers, and many of the best allow themselves in 
it, Which is much to their disadvantage ; that is, 


Itis agreed among farmers, 


to yard their cattle through the summer in their 
barn yards, 

According to my observation, it is a besetting 
agricultural sin in this State, and this:County in 
particular, All experience has shown that fold- 
ing land is not only the cheapest, but best mode 
of manuring our land. Pasturing is partially do- 
ing it—and who has not experienced the differ- 
ence between pasture iand, and mowed land, 
when broken up? A first rate farmer said to me, 
afew days since, “1! could not raise crops, if I 
did not alternate,—first pasture, then till, then 
mow.” 

\ stock of twenty head of black cattle would 
manure, fit for any crop, one fourth of an acre in 
a halfof a month. If you have a light fence, it 
might be shifted every half menth, and you will 
have 3 acres manured for any crep. ‘These acres 
added annually to your memured tillage land, 
would be felt in a few years, and make you, per- 
haps, a thriving farmer, when you might not have 
been before. 

Make your calculation upon almost any tlled 
crop, and see what the profits would be, 

If put to Ruta Baga, it would probably, with a 
little top dressing, produce you eighteen hundred 
bushels, and the land left ingvood order for a crop 
of wheat or other grain, If put to potatoes, it 
would probably produce nine hundred bushels ; 


and that amount of roots would make your stock 
shine, if prudently given to them in the winter.— 
iT presume that you need no long arguments to 


convince you of the Joss of substituting a barn 


|yard for folding yards, or as they are called, cow 


yards, - 
Winthrop, Oct. 1837. {Maine Farmer, 





Userur Discovery.—A simple method to as- 
certain the presence of arsenic in food, however 


;small a quantity, has recently been discovered ;— 


it is this: puta portion of the substance to be 
tried, and double its weight of soda, into a little 
glass tube. Close the open extremity of the tube 
with blotting paper, and then heat the other end 
with a taper, Thearsenic is sublimated in a few 
moments, and adheres to the sides of the tube in 
the part which is not heated. 

Breap FoR Renstanht is per ina Paris pa- 
per, to have been proved by experiments that 1000 
killogrammes or 225 lbs. of oats, made into 430 
loaves, and two of these loaves given daily to hor- 
ses, will keep in a better condition than six times 
the quantity of oats given to him in a raw state, 
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tl et id tae 


OL. 
aun eiemianiean 
From the Genesee Farmer.) . | Sheep increase the value of our lands by the ere at after culture of the crop is. in hes ping with the 
IMPROVEMENTS IN HUSBANDRY. jcare which they always take of manuring the | commencement, and nature would not be true o 


Mr Tucker: I propose in this article to show | driest, hardest Knoll that can be found. Bushes} herself, if she did not give such a harvest &s such 
the evidences that the science of agriculture is rap jand briars are subdued by them, and many weeds | culture deserves. What there is lies neglected 
< : 


are of ne CeSSsity kept off the farm for fear of in-|the field, or unhoused at some other point, anil Pit 
idly advancing in Western New York, | juring the wool, Breeds of cattle, horses and} unruly animals, allured by bad fences, claim a 
The first and most important indication of im- | | swine, are continually improving om the crosses| large {ithe of- the product, or till the storms of | 
provement is in the very rapid spread of the root) with foreign breeds. | winter destroy a large portion of the summer's la- 
culture, Five years ago, there were few farmers | The improvements in farm buildings, in thresh. | bor. Now stippose this whole business putupon 
among us that had ever seen a Ruta Baga, and | ing machines, farming utensils, &e., all iudieate | a smalier scale, and graduated by the means of the 
the term Mangei Wurtzel, if spoken by a college i that the intellect of the farmer does not lie dor- | proprietor 3 Suppose the quantity of ground tilled | 
learned man, would pass as a Greek or Latin | mant while his hands labor. } is twenty, instead of one hundred acres. This 
phrase. Carrots were supposed to be usetil only Not to go more into particulars, for the time | well bre ke, and ploughed and hoed, and weeded } 


when the good house-wite bojled the pot for din- | would fail me to mention all the iadications of! in afier cultu 


, timely gathered and well secured, 


ner, Now these hard words are in every one’s | improved liusbandry, permit me to say, that | | the profit would) probably have been a hundred 
y = , . . . . . 7 

mouth, Farmers, when they meet, have to tell | consider the interest taken in gricultural papers, | per cent, better, F 

at wonderful good things Rt bagAS ure, t PF - of the st decide arks of j . 

what “ges 4 ~ Ruta Baga ire, and jas one of the most decided marks of np rovement Besides all this, it is only where farming is car- 1 

ow easily they are raised, Some farmer il i , lear ‘sare bee v “e and | _- < : t 

h y L farmers will) in agriculture. Farmers are becoming more and } ried on asma'ler scale, generally, that you witness 


, * their crops of elelit nm, and even sixtee a diem ’ , ‘Se 1 ee ba ie ; : 
tell of soe iH, ten, and even sixteen | more seusible that they do not know all that ist f that universal neatness and taste and finish which 

































hundred bushels; and the complaint among seme » Jearne ; ‘ir profess! Start ns tl , . 
ne - | Z mej|be learned of theit profession. tarted as the throw around the whole scene a sort of rural en- 


of them is, that they have not stock enough to eat) Genesee Farmer was, when agricultural reading 


; |< chautment, which attracts and impresses every 
them, ; : iwas Indeed a hnoveily, and continued as it has behok ler. And the th ng is tos! easily accounted 4 
The comparative inerits all these three roots, | been through seven volumes, it must be a source | for. Pie whole ls eadec the feremes's owe ore ; 
are the subject of frequent discussion. In one | of gratiication to its enterprising proprietor, that! .nq wrought ehie fly, if not exclusively by his own : 
point I believe, they very soon agree, that ruta }most of the improvements in farming, which man- | i ands and those of et healthy sons. Ile seeks ' 
bagas fed to milech cows, spoils the taste of the | ifest, themselves in every departinent of agricul- fnot to be proprietor of an agricultural empare, in +t 


butter. In anotger, J think they will soon agree, | ture have been recommended and enforeed through 


: }extent, but to create an agricultural paradise of 
that mangel wurtzels are fed out with Jess labor | the medium of this puper, ‘“Pruly, farmers who 


; } concentrated attractions and beauties, : 
than ruta bagas, where they are cut by the hand. | are mindful of their own inter sts, and of the pres- | 3 ; 
’ . Te | ; . re ' Itis to the small farma in every country that 
Experience will soon settle another—that carrots perity of this great branch of national wea!th, | . ‘ ‘ 

| : . , , ; . . ‘-- . >} you are too look generally for the best models, 
are harvested with much more labor than either) should not be baekward in viving the Genesee a R ' i | diet : 

+] s] , t - | ' r } the finest taste, the mest pleasure, ane 2 larges 
of the others, Some say that cattle fatten much | Farmer a liberal support Yours, &e. ; ‘he iis 
} provts upon tae inve strnent, 


fuster on ruta bagas than on mangel wurtzel,— | East Bloomfield, Dec. 1837. Q. P. Q. | 


Others, that carrots are preferable for feeding Iam confident that fifty acres, eultiwated in the 


/commend it to the attention of our readers, as af- 


cows and horses, Howeve r, Wem ‘) differ in| SIZE OF EF ARMS | very best sty te of modern improvements would ; 
opinion as to the comparative merits of these roots, | : ; , - ; yield mn eo im prow than inany Of your five hun- 
itis evident that their cultivation is aggreat pub- ‘ ae snow — wane nl ae igo folle ving ar | dred acre farms now yield 
lic good, and no snail Iadicetion of thn rapid ad- ticle on the size of farms was first published, W e| It isan excelent rule, never to take in’ hand 
| 


vance of. agricultural science. ot hi ' <i |more ground than you can cultivate in the best 
beagicic ; i ‘ itording some useful hints on a subject of interest, | 2 . 
Another indication of improvement is, that | : : J ; 
— Fur. Cab. 


there is less corn planted, and what is planted, | 


fManner; fer be assured that if you calculate to : 


linake up the defects of culture by increasing the 


' d 


has a far greater amount of labor bestowed Upon An obstacle in the way of good husbandry in | quantity of ground thus defectively cultivate d, you 4 
it, Although, owing to-the cliange in the seasons, | the west is the size of the farms, Very generally | wij} Gud yourselves greatly in error, y 

. . . aroeo Tg oe ae nece y . ‘are | = 7 . 
we may not raise as much corn as formerly, yet | they are too large. The cheapness of land offers | 


an inducement to the farmer to procure a large | 


every one must be sensible that, with the labor _ : : 
us not | Putetrry Pork.—Mr Holmes: As your useful 


° en ee Ps » fneli3 shrer we - } 
we used to bestow upon this crop, very little corn | tract. And the fashion being set, he who | adh 
could now be raised. The land is now very gen- | three, four, five or six hundred acres of land, is} p"pet is designed to promote theagricultural in- 
‘ . , | terest S -Minine hv c - : 4 
erally manured, and what is very remarkable, we }net considered a farmer on a respectable se ale, teresis of Maine, by communicating not only the- ‘ 


nee Ks ' . : ~~ a * x ee Rice aS 

see very few fields where the stalks are left stand- | Pbis thing, I have no doubt operates detrimentally | Oretieal, BUC practic at knowledge, I thought the 

. 7 . . . " a coant mm -« . 

ing, or merely topped. Farmers have found that | to the general interests of agriculture, and to the 
z - ©» ° . . , wr ree legos ’ ’ , 

individual disadvantages of the proprietors, If a | OU farmers 5 at least, uw wilh show that “some 

” 


following statement might be of some service to 


stalks are worth saving. 





un be dene as well as others,” even in this 


Barley is another item in husbandry, of very | @#&0 possesses the means of pureliasing a farm of | tninge c o . 
recent introduction in this part of the State. Far- } five hundred, or even five thousand acres, and |" CO country, wi adodres said by some, that F 
mers who have the patience to endure the har- ithen, of suitable improving, stocking and cultivat- | people cannot get a living by farming and stock. e 

vesting and cee of this crop, and make a ling it, it might operate well enough as regards | sing. d 
fair experiment of its value as a fallow crop, and | himself. But it too generally happens that the James Stanley, Esq ,a neighbor of mine, buteh- Go 
for feeding farm stock, will not soon relinquish | farmer settling among us,purchases land tothe full) ered two pigs on the 27th ult.; one of them when 0 
the culture of this grain. extent of lis means, ‘Thien, if improved, his im- | dressed, weighed 315, and the other 255 pounds, ib 

Another indication of improve ment is manifes- ees ments progress very slowly, and will be at) they were seven months and 12 days ok, ‘These 4 
ted in the appearance of our wheat fields. The | least imperfect, if uot very inferior, His grounds | pigs were from a litter of seven, partly of the 
land is better ploughed—better harrowed—the | partially cleared, bis inclosures insecure, his barns | “Newbury White” breed ; Mr S. owned the sow 
seed sown more eventy—old stumps, roots and | and stables (if perehanee he has any) mere tem- | whieh brought them, She was lamed when the i 
stones are drawn off. Some farmers practise | porary sheds, and his own dwelling, a poor, con-| pigs were about two weeks old, so that it became } 
drawing the stone to one side of the field every | tracted, uncomfortable cabin, and all this for the | necessary to kill ber; afler which, these two pigs ? 
time they plough, and soon have enough to make | sake of having a large farm. But the mischief | Were fed upon new milk unte they were about 4 1 
a half wall on one or two sides of it. ends not here; it is perhaps still more injuriously | wecks old, after which they bad ne extra keeping, f 

Our farm stock manifest no inconsiderable jm- | manifest in the cultivation. A large farm requires their food being the skimmed milk from one cow, f 
provement. Sheep have multiplied greatly, and | large fields and crops. Accordingly owe boiled and raw potatoes and slops from the house, 
much improved in fleece and carcase, The grovw-| field set apart for corn, of the contents of one hun- | together with a little corn occasionally, ‘These : 
ing of wool, although at present somewhat em- dred acres. But the deficiency of means will not} pigs were kept up so as not to range about. The Fs 
barrassed by hard times, is, nevertheless, of great admit of thoroughly breaking with che plough, | largest one cut more than six inches clear on the ” 
consequence, not only as an article of commerce, perhaps not at all, and the poor substitute of fur-| shoulders, ; 5... ?. 
but for the benefit of sheep upou our farms,—| rowing out, as some call it, is resorted to. ‘I he | Farmington, Dee, 1, 1837. | Maine Far, 
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For the New England Farmer.) 

I suppose, Mr Editor, you can recommend a} 
remedy for*every evil attendant on farming, and 
I should like some of your advice in a most per- 
plexing case. | have heard of the ; lague of a 
house, and of a scolding wife ; but, thanks” 


smok 


to good luck, | know nothing of them from ex- | 
I hardly think, however, that they are 
than what I have to contend 
, Which is situated about 40 miles 


perience, 


not much werse, 


with, My farm 
from Boston, is by nature, one of the best in town, 
and | endeavor to husband it as well as t ean, in 
I have been honored with premiums 
for what was enljled extraordinary crops; for but- 
In fact, T and my 
boys are much engaged in our vocation on the 
their 


my way, 


ter, for cheese, and for cattle, 


wife and daugliters in 


branch of the business within doors, unfashiona- 


farin: so also are 


ble as itis, In short, Sir, we live very peaceably | 
and happily, and have very little trouble, save one | 
thing, an} this T will now communicate for your 
consideration and advice, 

My farm is enclosed East, West, and North, | 
with a good stone wall, without gap or breach.— 
But IT have the vexation to be Lounded on the 
South, by one Ichabod Slack. Now, all the fence 
that Tehabod has on his whole farm, containing | 
about 200 acres, would not make a cow’s nest ; 
wad here comes my difficulty, Welldo [ remem- 
ber, when [ was but a lad, how this farm of Ich- 
abod’s did then shine, under the management and 


cultivation of his grandfather, by his mother’s | 
side, old Capt. Trusty, But,alas! now that Ich- 
abod has it, the glory has all departed, and it pre- | 
sents but the shabby appearance of a swamp or a 
brush pasture, You, no doubt, foresee my diffi- | 
culty, which is, that lehabod totally neglects his | 
half of the division fence. [le is, to be sure, Slack 
but what affeets me especially, is 


in every thing ; 
this particular thing. 
I manage with Ichabod ? I have called upon him, 
again and again, to sce to it, but in vain; and his| 


The questiomis, how shall | 


scurvy cattle are continually trespassing upon me, 
by reason of this want of a good fence on his part. | 
Iam out of all patience, and what shell I do? 
Perhaps in this case, so trying to # farmer, you 
would say, “ go build the fence yourself, and make 


‘This, Sir, | 


him pay for it, as the law directs.” 
should have done long ago, were it net for the 
tha Ichabod has 
one of the best of wives, a clever daughter, and 
two smart sons; one 16, the other 18 years old. 
These children have not a drop of Slack blood in 
them ; but ahlogether Trusty, Our families have 
always lived in perfect harmony, and if I should 
drag Ichabod into the law, we should all be by 
the ears! ‘This | would avoid, if possible. Now | 
what can be done with Ichabod, | am at a loss to 
know, “ Buen him,” says one ; ‘hang him,” says 
another ; and “blast him,’ cries a third, I de- 
but yet,what 


consequences, might ensue. 


cline taking either of these courses ; 
shall | do with Ichabod? Yours, 
Cates QuERY. 


December, 1887. 


By var Enrror.— We wish it were in our pow. | 
er te recommend effectual remedies for all the ills 
that a farmer is heir to, but it is beyond the reach 


of our ability, Neverthless, as brother farmers, 
we sympathize with our friend Query in this most 
serious and trying case, and will cheerfully afford 
him all the aid and adviee we can, We think, 
however, that he is not without remedy; and, 





| ours, 


ismart boys at work, 


| if they should have the perusal of the ME. 


further, that good may come out of evil, 
iy is not the 
only farmer who is troubled with sueh a vexa- 
tious neighbor, as Ichabod Slack. Wheresoever 
We journey around the country, the evidence will 
now and then, come up before us, that slack far- 


n be worse cases than h's; for he 


mers are in more places than one; and were we 
able to rouse them from their stupor, and stimu. 
late them into activity, energy, and a sense of du- 
ty to themselves, to their posterity, and to thet: 


/country, most readily would we undertake the 
accomplishinent ; but we fear the “glory ” is not 


Ichabods there will be, as well as thistles 
and therns, the 
to manage 


we can, 


Whitie world stands, and we must 


endeavor them iv the best way and 
manner 


Au acricultural friend of ours once said, that 


: | 
There 


subject to a disease of the liver, which prevented 
their fattening, and which frequently caused their 
death, ventured to recommend the use of anti- 
mony, in consequence of recol'ecting that it was 
in general use at the North, when I was among 
the farmers, aff also seeing it recommended fre- 
quently in the N, The 
gentleman was induced to make an experiment, 


E. Farmer’s Almanac. 


, which has resulted in disappointment, probably 


not generally 


he never got into a difficulty, so but that lie was | 


able to extricate himself in some way or other, 


either by going ahead, backing out, hawing@o, or | 


geeing off ; and we verily believe that one of these 
If he 
is unwilling either to go ahead, and build the fence 
himself, and then make lehabod “pay the malt- 
in or cease his complaining, back out, and sub- 


ways will subserve the purpose of Query. 


y» 
we 


=) 


mit to the Ineconvenienee without more ado: then |} 


we recommend another course, which, perhaps, 
Jt is this: we 
that is, 


he will choose to call greeting off. 
advise him to “plough with the heifer ;” 
to yo to the wife, who, we conclude, is, like ma- 


ny we could name, a woman of life and spirit. — 


Induce her to move in the business, and to set her | 


Instill into the beys’ minds, 


a sense of the importance of the case, and show | 


What achance there is for them to reclaim and 


restore the old farm, and to form for themselves a 
name and a character, as young men of smartness, 


business and energy, that the estate may shine | 


again, es inthe days of their respected and es- 
teemed great-grandtather, ‘They are not too young, 


(but will be able to accomplish the desired pur- 


pose, under the direction and sustaining energies 
of their mother, Ichabod will, no doubt, be wil- 


| advantage, 


ling to stand aside, and give way to the boys, and | 


’ 
are | 


mer, We have the vanity to think it would assist | 


Petticoat 
ernment is, certainly, in some instances, the best; 


in furthering the desired object. gov- 
and we do not heestate to say, that it is as neces- 
sary that Ichabod S vite should reign and 
rule over Ichabod Slack’s dominions, as it is, that 
the fair Victoria should wield the sceptre over the 
united kingdoms that acknowledge her sway. 


ck’s 





(Phe communications from Mr Calvin Wing 
and A. B., we were happy to receive ; 


multiplicity of our business, 


quire, and therefore passed them to our friend 


hut in the} 
felt incompetent to}. , 7 ‘ 
i ies |from low to very high feed, and in such 
| give them such an answer as their importance re- | 


Mr Colman, whose ability is acknowledged by all, 


to make the reply, and we hope and believe it will | 


| be satisfactory. 


New Lebanen, Dec. 12, 1837. 
Newer, Ese..—Dear Sir: Presuming 
well known desire to diffuse useful knowl- 


J. R. 


on your 


‘edge among the whole community, and more par- 


ticularly to Agriculturists,—I take the liberty of 
troubling you in behalt of a gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance ja this place. Understanding a few 


months since, that the hogs in this vicinity were 


for want of particular information on the subject. 
If you will have the goodness to write me on the 
receipt of this, stating the proper manner and time 
of giving it; also the quantity and mode of pre- 
paration, anil any other information respecting 
which you may think useful, and 
known, you will confer a favor on 
an estimable citizen of this place, and also on 


pork making, 


Your obed’t servant, 
CALVIN WING. 
We are somewhat at a loss, what reply to make 
to Mr Wing. We have been at times largely en- 
gaged in the raising and fattening of swine; but 
we are unacquainted with the particular disorder 
to which he alludes. 
the modes of its operation, the circumstances in 


The symptoms of disease, 


which it originates, are none of them given; the 
appearance of the liver after death, is not stated, 
and we are utterly ata loss to prescribe, if even 
under other circumstances, we might have been 
tempted to do it, 

Diseases of animals are generally local, occa- 
sional, or individual; or general and epidemie.— 
In the latter case, they are atinospheric or conta- 
gious, and the remedy is not easy; in the former 
case, they may be found to spring from causes, 
within our reach, and these causes may be re- 
moved or obviated, remembering always that pre- 
ventive is far better than The discases of 
swine have been little attended to 


eure, 


; and, as far as 
ie, the doctoring of 


aan 


our own experience has g 
them has not been accompanied with any great 
Many of their diseases arise undoubt- 
edly from improper managen ent—often from too 
much wet in their styes; but especially from bad 
management in regard to their food; at times 
keeping them for a long while on very short com- 
mons, and then feeding them excessively and sud- 
denly filling them to repletion. To have a stom- 
ach like a hog, is a proverbial expression, mean- 
ing thata man may eat anything, because his 
stomach is like the stones of a grist-mill, and will 
he sure to reduce end dissolve any thing that may 
be put into it; but there are limits to the powers 
even of a lhog’s stomach; and there can be no 
doubt that swine eften suffer from injudicious 
feeding; and especially from sudden transitions 
USES 
have as severe turns of the fashionable disorder 
called dyspepsy, as any of our bonvivants, 

We are not familiar with the use of antimony 
for swine, In case of costiveness, and as an al- 
ternative, we bave given freely of sulphur, the ef- 
fects of which in quickening their appetite have 


been quite observable. Fromm the greediness with 


which they seize upon charcoal, we have been ac- 


customed to give them freely of that, under a 
srtong inclination in such cases, always to take in- 
stinct for a guide ; and satisfied that to a degree, 
it must operate as a purifier of the blood. 

We subjoin from the Farmer’s Assistant some 
general account of the diseases to which swine 
are subject, and the remedies that are customerily 
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applied, We add only in respect to the disease 


called the staggers in swine, Our styes have suf- 


fered severely. Tn spite of the remedies recom- 


» ' 
of sma'l beer 


add balf a pound of flour of sul- 


phur, a quarter of a pound of anniseeds, pulver- 


ized, three ounces of 


iquorice, and a quarter of a 


mended, and the liberal use of others, such as) ponnd of elecampane; and give this mixture in 


caster oil, &c , we have lost several valuable swine ; 


and with regard to them, whieh have survived 


the disease, they never appeare d perfectly restor- 


milk, at six doscs 
The garget is an inflamation of the udder, by 
being filed with coagulated milk. It chiefly hap 


ed, and we were half disposed to come to the con- | peus where sows are too fat at litering ; and where 


clusion, that it would) have been more for our in- | they are thus affected the pigs will not suck. In 


terest if they lad died when first sick. 


It would be a great gain to humanity, if this) phorated wine; but the milk 


subject and the diseases of aniniais generally could | out by hand if possible. 


be better understood ; indecd if it were made a 


particular study and science, At present the ve- 
terinary art in this country most certainly is ina 
low state; and the diseases of tie brute creation 
are impertectly understood; and the remedies 
usually prescribed are nothing but the grossest 
quackery. 

We will not quit this subject without mention- 
ing a curious facg, which oceured in our own ex- 
perience, We had a stye of fourteen fatting hogs, 
fed with the greatest care, and with every variety 
and preparation of food, which was deemed likely 
to promote their thrift. Nothing however would 
answer,® ‘they ate voraciousiy—but did not gain 
in weight, a.fact which we aseertained by repeat- 
When killed the secret was 
with 


edl 


solved; the found 
long tape worms, about the size of knit ng needles ; 
‘This 


y weighing them. 
entrails were changed 
pointed at each end and of a white color, 
undoubtedly was the cause of their great appetite 
and little thrift; but whence they come is a secret 
as yet unsolved. The case was considered very 
unusual, One other instance only ever came 
within our knowledge. 

“ Swine are liable to some diseases, which are 
here noticed, with the best remedies for them. 

Measles 
which is filed with small pustales, and sometimes 
‘The an- 


‘This disorder is mostly in the throat, 


these appear ou the outside of the neck, 
imal aticcted looks langnid, with red eyes, and Jo- 
ses flesh. Cure. 
levigated crude antimony in his food, 

The mange, like the Scab in Sheep, is a cutane- 


ous irruption of the skin, occasioned 


cleanliness in the hogsty. It is known by the vi-| bounty—but are now 


olent rubbing of the animal, till he tears the pus-| tage from them in the Silk culture. 


tules, and thus produces scabs. ‘The cure, as di- 
rected by Dr. .Vorford, is first to wash the animal 
well with strong soapsuds ; then annoint him: with 
an oitment formed of an ounce of flour of sulphur, 
two draclims of fresh pulverized hellibore, three 
ounces of hogslard, and half an ounce of the wa- 


ter of kali, ‘his is to be rubbed in at one time, 


and is sufficient for a hog weighing a hundred. If 


properly applied, no repetition will be necessary, 
if the hog bé afterwards kept clean, 
has a slight cough, he directs doses of antimony, 


from half an ounce to an ounce and a_ half, ac- 


cording to the size of the animals, to be finely pul-| o¢ the most productive branches of 
verized and mixed with his food, for ten days or 


a fortnight, But where from long neglect, the 
neck, ears, and other parts become ulcerated, they 
should be annointed every third or fourth day with 
an ointment made of equal parts ef tar and mutton 
suet, melted together, till the cure is:completed. 

The murrain, or leprosy, in Swine, is known by 
the shortness and heat of the breath, hanging down 
of the head, staggering, and secretions from the 
eyes. It is said to be caused by hot seasons when 
the blood becomes inflamed. 


Remedy. 


ed by over-feeding : 


jing silk 


Give him small quantities of} hibited (which were very beautiful.) 


by want of | 


slight eases, the udder may be bathed with cam 
must be squeezed 


If relief cannot thus be 


fiven, it is best to killtie animal, 


Dry cough, and wasting of the flesh, is best 
remedied by a dry warm sty, with a regular sup- 
ply of food that is caleulated to keep them cool, 
and to allay the irritation of the lungs. 

Fever, or rising of the lights, seems to he caus- 

gf: and may be removed by do- 
ses of sulphur and oil. 

The Staggers. Swine afflicted with this disor- 
der suddenly turn round rapidly, and if not assist- 
ed, will die in halfan hour, Reme ly. 
ing the mouth a bare knob in the roof of it, will 


be discovered ; cut this away , and let the wound 


On open- 


bleed ; inake a powder of loam and salt, and rub 
the wound with it, and then give the beast some 
urin, and he will presently recover.”— Farmer's 


Assistant. 


BOUNTY ON MULBERRY TREES. 
Boston, Dec. 11, 1837. 


GenriurmMen: Cannot there be sometliing done 
by our next Legislature to encourage our farmers 
and landholders to set out Mulberry Trees. — {t is 


well known that the bounty on growing.and reel- 


out trees RO One ean get any 
Not one farmer in’ many hundreds throughout the 
State pays any attention to it, and at our late fair 
basket of cocoons ex. 
In Co 
tieut they give one dollar a hundred trees botmty, 


there was only one small 


nec- 


and PANY privat | ventlenion have set out minty 
ithousand—who were first excited to it by the 
about receiving the adyvan- 
< 
subsect in the New 


A. Bi 


would give some views on the 
Your friend, 


England Farmer, 

We publish above the communication of our 
correspondence, We sympathise entirely in the 
solicitude, which he displays tor the encourage- 


ment of the silk culture; but we do not feel equal 


contidence m the expedicney of the Legislature of 
the State proposing a bounty on the cultivation of 


Where he) Mulberry Trees, 


We are firm in the persuasion that the silk ecul- 
ture is destined at some future day to becoine one 
husbandry in 

New England ; and it is not extravagant to sup- 
| pose that in actual value it may attentively bear a 
fair comparison with the cotton crop of the South- 


but the disappointments, which have 


ern States. 
already been experienced in respect to it have 
‘arisen in part and considerably from attempting to 
urge it too hastily, before sufficient knowledge had 
been acquired from actual experience to render 
Companies with 


|the business safe and certain, 
large capitals undertaking upon a large scale a bu- 
nee . 2 ; siness, comparatively untried and unknown, are 
soil a handful of nettles in a gallon ‘always liable to fall into gross mistakes, which too 


dees not reach the difficulty — for with- } 
advantage from it |} 


often result in serions losses and disanpointments ; 
and tend to discourage the business altogether, 
This bas been in some measure the case with the 
sl k busine ss. 

‘ihe severity of the two last winters, so extra- 
ordinary as it has been, and so destructive to the 
Mulberry Trees has been a severe discouragement. 
The Morus Multicaulis, it is believed by those who 
given up—at least it 
hiven 


are best informed, must be 


cannot be ealculated on with confidence. 
the White Mulberry has suffered much—and has 
The Mulberry, 
however, the seed of which was brought home by 
Mr Samuel Whitmarsh 


highly favored both for the abundanes as well as 


been, it) Pre Cust S. dlestro: ed, 


from ftaly, and which is 
size of its foliage and the goodness of the silk 
made from it, has, so we are informed, stood se- 
curely the cold of the two last wint« rs, and promi- 


ses to be a most valuable acquisition, Should the 


| expectations confidently indulged in regard to the 


hardihood of this tree be realized, the effects will 
be most beneficial to the cultivation of silk, espe- 
cially as we learn that this tree is as easily propa- 
gated from layers and enttings as the Morus Mul- 
ticaulis, 

The State is already highly liberal in’ its agri- 
cultural bounties: It offers one dollar per pound 
on cocoons, and one dollar per pound on reeled 
and thrown silk. In the repert of one of the Com- 
mittees at the Northampton Show the last autumn 
it was as well as we can recollect, stated on the 
the authority of actual experiment, and that expe- 
‘iment ample and decisive, that the bounty paid 
by the State would meet all the expenses of the 
cultivation, Let such an experiment be generally 
known and the agricultural Commissioners is ex- 
pected to give it to the public, and the Legislative 
encouragement will seem ample, 

As to a bounty upon trees, the Agricultural So. 
cieties in the Commonwealth have the means of 
doing in this matter,-all that it is desirable should 
be done. ‘The Hampshire, Hampden and Frank- 
lin Agriculture Socicty has already done this; ahd 
Agricultural Society. - These 


premiuins we helieve are still coutinued :— but if 


so has the [ssex 


not, they would we are persuaded be readily re. 
newed, if it should be deemed expedient, 


I wish you 


Ciprr,—Many persons, perhaps are not aware 
of the efficacy of seed, (Sinagsis 
nigra,) in preventing the acetic fermentation of 
cider. About a half pint of the seed, put into a 
barrel of cider, will preserve it as sweet, from the 
usual time of making cider in autumn, till the fol- 
lowing May, as the day it was putin, The mus- 
tard is of very easy eulture ; a few seeds scattered 


black mustard 


in some rich vacant spot, will ensure a successive 
crop—although the plant is an annual, ‘The sue- 
perpetuated by the seed 


Butin order 


ceeding crops will be 
which fall to the ground in autumn, 
to secure the cider from any unpleasant flavor, it 
is highly important that the vessels be perfectly 
free from must. An effectual method of cleans- 
ing cider barrels is, by putting into each one about 
a quart of unslacked lime, after which, pour on 
about four or five gallons of boiling water, Cover 
the bung hole with a loose covering that some of 
the steam may escape, which will be generated in 
great quantities, to prevent the barrel from burst- 
ing. Shake it up several times and then rinse it 
with clean water, It will add also greatly to the 
quality of the cider, by being separated entirely 
from all the sediments.—Far. Cab. 
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For the New England Farmer. } 


I suppose, Mr Editor, you can recommend a|tmay be worse cases than h’s; for he is not the 
remedy for-every evil attendant on farming, and | only farmer who is troubled with sueh a vexa- 
I should like some of your advice in a most per-| tious neighbor, as Ichabod Slack. Wheresoever 
plexing case. | have heard of the ; lague of a/ we journey around the country, the evidence will 
smok, house, and of a scolding wife ; but, thanks | now and then, come up before us, that slack far- 
to good luck, I know nothing of thet from ex- jmers are in more places than one; and were we 
perience. | hardly think, however, that they ave | able to rouse them from their stupor, and) stimu. 
not much werse, than what I have to contend | late them into activity, energy, and a sense of du- 
with. My farm, which is situated about 40 miles | ty to themselves, to their posterity, and to their 
from Boston, is by nature, one of the bestin town, | country, most readily would we undertake the 
and | endeavor to husband it as well as | can, in| accomplishinent ; bat we fear the “glory ” is not 
my way, | have been honored with premiums | ours, Ichabods there will be, as well as thistles 
for what was called extraordinary crops; for but- | and therns, while the world stands, and we must 
ter, for cheese, and for cattle. In fact, TP and my | endeavor to manage them iu the best way and 
boys are much engaged in our voeation on the | manner we can, 
farin; so also are wife and daughters in their An acricultural friend of ours once said, that 
branch of the business within doors, unfashiona-| he never got into a difficulty, so but that lie was 
ble as itis, In short, Sir, we live very peaceably | able to extricate himself in some way or other, 
aud happily, and have very little trouble, save one | either by going ahead, backing out, hawingdo, or | 
thing, ant this T will now communicate for your | geeing off ; and we verily believe that one of these 
consideration and advice, ways will subserve the purpose of Query. If he 

My farm is enclosed East, West, and North, | is unwilling either to go ahead, and build the fence 
with a good stone wall, without gap or breach.— | himself. and then make lehabod “ pay the malt- 
But | have the vexation to be lounded on the| ing 3’ or cease his complaining, back out, and sub- 
South, by one Ichabod Slack. Now, all the fence | mit to the inconvenience without more ado: then 
that Techabod has on his whole farm, containing | we recommend another course, whieh, perhaps, 
about 200 acres, would not make a cow’s nest ;—! he will choose to call geeing eff It is this: we 
awd here comes my difficulty, Welldo LT remem- | advise him to “plough with the heifer 3” that is, 
ber, when TI was but a lad, how this farm of [eh-} to go to the wife, who, we conclude, is, like ma- 
abod’s did then shine, under the management and | ny we could nate, a woman of life and spirit. — 
cultivation of his grandfather, by his mother’s | Induce her to move in the business, and to set her | 


side, old Capt. Trusty. But,alas! 


> minds, 


now that Ich- | smart boys at work. Instill into the boys 
abod has it, the glory has all departed, and it pre-|a sense of the importance of the case, and show 
sents but the shabby appearance of a swamnp ora 'what a chance there is for them to reclaim and 
brush pasture, You, no doubt, foresee my diffi- | restore the old farm, and to form for themselves a 
culty, which is, that lehabod totally neglects his | name and a character, as young men of smartness, 
half of the division fence. He is, to be sure, Slack | business and energy, that the estate may shine 
in every thing ; but what affects me especially, is! again, as in the days of their respected and es- 
this particular thing. The questiomis, how shall | teemed great-grandfather, ‘They are not too young, 
I manage with Ichabod ? [I have cailed upon him, |) but will be able to accomplish the desired pur-| 
again and again, to see to it, but in vain; and his{ pose, under the direction and sustaining energics | 
scurvy cattle are continually trespassing upon me, | of their mother, Ichabod will, no doubt, be wil- 
by reason of this want of a good fen¢e on his part. | ling to stand aside, and give way to the boys, and 
|if they should have the perusal of the ME. Far- 
Perbaps in this case, so trying to # farmer, you | mer, we have the vanity to think it wonld assist 
in furthering the desired object. Petticoat gov- 


Iam out of all patience, aud what shall T do? 


would say, “ go build the fence yourself, and make 


him pay for it, as the law directs.” ‘This, Sir, |) ernment is, certainly, in some instances, the best; 


should have done long ago, were it net for the) and we do not hesitate to say, that it is as neces- 


as 
Ichabod has | sary that Ichabod Slack’s wite should reign and 


one of the best of wives, a clever daughter, and | rule over Ichabod Slack’s dominions, as it is, that 


n 
consequences, that might ensue. 


two smart sons; one 16, the other 18 years old.) the fair Victoria should wield the sceptre over the 
These children have not a drop of Slack blood in| united kingdoms that acknowledge her sway. 

them ; but ahogether Trusty, Our families have | 
always lived in perfect harmony, and if 1 should | 
drag Ichabod into the Jaw, we should all be by 


The communications from Mr Calvin Wing 
: and A. B., we were happy to receive ; but in the 
the ears! ‘This | would avoid, if possible, Now é 
what ean be done with Ichabod, | am at a loss to 
know, “ Buen him,” says one ; “hang him,” says | 
another; and “b'ast him,’ cries a third, I de-| quire, and therefore passed them to our friend 


multiplicity of our business, felt incompetent to | 


give them such an answer as their importance re- 


cline taking either of these courses ; but yet,what) Mr Colman, whose ability is acknowledged by all, 
shall | do with Ichabod? Yours, 


; ; to make the reply, and we hope and believe it will | 
Cates QUERY. | ‘ 


387 ye Satisfactory. 
December, 1887. be satisfactory 


7 > . - . p. on te i ie 

By var Enrror.— We wish it were in our pow. New Lebanon, Dec. 12, 1837. 
er te recommend effectual remedies for all the ills J. R. Newenr, Esqg.,—Dear Sir: Presuiming | 
that a farmer is heir to, but it is beyond the reach | on your well known desire to diffuse useful knowl- 


of our ability, Neverthless, as brother farmers, | edge among the whole community, and more par- 
we sympathize with our friend Query in this most | ticularly to Agriculturists,—I take the liberty of 
|troubling you in behalf of a gentleman of my ac- 
him all the aid and adviee we can, We think,| quaintance in this place. Understanding a few 
however, that he is not without remedy; and, | 


serious and trying case, and will cheerfully afford 


months since, that the hogs in this vicinity were | 


| further, that good may come out of evil, There 


| ventive is far better than cure, 


subject to a disease of the liver, which prevented 
their fattening, and which frequently caused their 
death, [ ventured to recommend the use of anti- 
mony, in consequence of recoliecting that it was 
in general use at the North, when I was among 
the farmers, aff also seeing it recommended fre- 
quently in the N. E. Farmer’s Almanac. The 
gentleman was induced to make an experiment, 
which has resulted in disappointment, probably 
for want of particular information on the subject. 
If you will have the goodness to write me on the 
reccipt of this, stating the proper manner and time 
of giving it; also the quantity and mode of pre- 
paration, anil any other information respecting 
pork making, which you may think useful, and 
not generally known, you will confer a favor on 
an estimable citizen of this place, and also on 
Your obed’t servant, 
CALVIN WING. 

We are somewhat at a loss, what reply to make 
to Mr Wing. We have been at times largely en- 
gaged in the raising and fattening of swine; but 
we are unacquainted with the particular disorder 
to which he alludes. The symptoms of disease, 
the modes of its operation, the circumstances in 
which it originates, are none of them given; the 
appearance of the liver after death, is not stated, 
and we are utterly at a loss to prescribe, if even 
under other circumstanecs, we might have been 
tempted to do it, 

Diseases of animals are generally local, oeca- 
sional, or individual; or general and epidemic.— 
In the latter case, they are atinospheric or conta- 
gious, and the remedy ts not easy ; in the former 
case, they may be found to spring from causes, 
within our reach, and these causes may be re- 
moved or obviated, remembering always that pre- 
TI 
swine have been little attended to 5 and, as far as 
our own experience has gone, the doctoring of 
them has not been accompanied with any great 
advantage, Many of their diseases arise undoubt- 
edly from improper managen ent—often from too 
much wet in their styes ; but especially from bad 
management in regard to their food; at times 
keeping them for a long while on very short com- 
mons, and then feeding them excessively and sud- 
denly filling them to repletion. To have a stom- 
ach like a hog, is a proverbial expression, mean- 
ing thata man may eat anything, because his 
stomach is like the stones of a grist-mill, and will 
be sure to reduce ond dissolve eny thing that may 
be put into it; but there are limits to the powers 
even of a hog’s stomach; and there can be no 
doubt that swine eften suffer from injudicious 
feeding; and especially from sudden transitions 


=e? 


|from low to very high feed, and in such cases 


have as severe turns of the fashionable disorder 
called dyspepsy, as any of our bonvivants, 

We are not familiar with the use of antimony 
for swine, In case of costiveness, and as an al- 
ternative, we have given freely of sulphur, the ef- 


fects of which in quickening their appetite have 


been quite observable. From the greediness with 
which they seize upon charcoal, we have been ac- 
customed to give them freely of that, under a 
srtong inclination in such cases, always to take in- 


|stinct for a guide ; aud satisfied that to a degree, 


it must operate as a purifier of the blood. 

We subjoin from the Farmer’s Assistant some 
general account of the diseases to which swine 
are subject, and the remedies that are customerily 


ie diseases of 
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applied, We add only in respect to the disease 
called the staggers in swine. Our styves have suf- 
fered severely. Jn spite of the remedices recom- 
mended, and the liberal use of others, sueh as 


caster oil, &c , we have lost several valuable swine ; 
and with regard to them, whieh have survived 


the disease, they never appeare 7 rfectly restor- 
ed, and we were half disposed to come to the con- 
clusion, that it would) have been more for our in- 
terest if they had died when first sick. 

It would be a great gain to humanity, if this 
subject and the diseases of aninials generally could 
nade fal 


be better understood ; indecd if it were 


particular study and science, At present the ve- 
terinary art in this country most certainly is ina 
low state; and the diseases of the brute creation 
remedies 


are imperfectly understood; and the 


usually prescribed are nothing but the grossest | 


quackery. 

We will not quit this subject without mention- 
ing a curious fact, which occured in our own ex- 
perience. We had a stye of fourtecu fatting hogs, 
fed with the greatest care, and with every variety 
and preparation of tood, which was deemed ‘ike ly 
to promote their thrift, Nothing however would 


answer,® ‘!hey ate voraciousiy—but did not gain 
in Weight, a.fact which we ascertained by repeat- 

When killed the secret was 
with 


edly weighing them. 


solved; the entrails were found changed 


Jong tape worms, about the size of knit ng needles ; 


pointed at each end and of a white color, ‘This 


undoubtedly was the cause of their great appetite 


and little thrift; but whence they come is a secret 
The very 
One other instance only ever 


us yet unsolved. case was considered 


unusual, ‘ame 
within our knowledge. 
*“ Swine are liable to some diseases, which are 
here noticed, with the best remedies for them. 
Measles 


which is filed with small pustales, and sometimes 


‘This disorder is mostly in the throat, 
these appear ou the outside of the neck, ‘Phe an- 
imal atiected looks languid, with red eyes, and lo- 
Give him small quantities of 


ses flesh. Cure. 


levigated crude antimony in his food, 


| ing silk 


The mange, like the Seab in Sheep, is a cutane- | 


ous irruption of the skin, occasioned by want of 


cleanliness in the hogsty. It is known by the vi- 
olent rubbing of the animal, till he tears the pus- 
tules, and thus produces seabs. ‘The cure, as di- 
rected by Dr, .Vorford, is first to wash the animal 
well with strong soapsuds ; then annoint hime with 
an oitment formed of an ounee of flour of sulphur, 
two draclins of fresh pulverized hellibore, three 
ounces of hogslard, and half an ounee of the wa- 


ter of kali, ‘his is to be rubbed in at one time, 


and is sufficient for a hog weighing a hundred. If 


properly applied, no repetition will be necessary, 
Where he 
has a slight cough, he directs doses of antimony, 
half, ac- 


if the hog be afterwards kept clean. 


from half an ounce to an ounee and a 
cording to the size of the animals, to be finely pul- 
verized and mixed with his food, for ten days or 
a fortnight, 
neck, ears, and other parts become ulcerated, they 


should be annointed every third or fourth day with 


an ointment made of equal parts ef tar and mutton | 


suet, melted together, till the cure is*comp!eted. 
The murrain, or leprosy, in Swine, is known by 


of the head, staggering, and secretions from the 
It is said to be caused by hot seasons when 
the blood becomes inflamed. 

Remedy. Boil a handful of netiles in a gallon 


eyes. 





jut where from long neglect, the | 


of smal beer; add balf a pound of flour of sul- 


phur, a quarter of a pound of anniseeds, pulver- 
ized, three ounces of liquorice, and a quarter of a 
this 


ponnd of elecampane; and gis mixture in 


milk, at six doses 


inflammation of the udad 


The gwarget is an er, by 
being filed with coagulated milk. ft chiefly hap 
pens where sows are too fat at litering ; and where 
they are thus affected the pigs will not suck. In 
bathed 


must be squeezed 


slight cases, the udder may be with cam 


phorated wine; but the milk 
out by hand if possible. If relief cannot thus be 
given, it is best to kill tie animal, 

Dry cough, anil flesh, is 


remedied by a dry warm sty, with a regular sup- 


wasting of the best 


ply ot food that is calculated to keep them cool, 
and to allay the irritation of the lungs. 

Fever, or rising of the Nehts, seems to he caus- 
ed by over-feeding ; and may be removed by do- 
ses of sulphur and oil. 

The Stareers. 


der suddenly turn round rapidly, and if not assist- 


Swine afflicted with this disor- 


ed, will die in halfan hour, 


ing the mouth a bare knob in 


Reme ly. 
the roof of it, will 


On open- 


be discovered ; cut this away, and let the wound 
bleed ; make a powder of loam and salt, and rub 
the wound with it, and then give the beast some 
urin, and he will presently recover.”— Farmer’s 


Assistant. 


BOUNTY ON MULBERRY TREES. 
Boston, Dec. 11, 1837. 

Genriuemen: Cannot there be something done 
by our next Legislature to encourage our farmers 
and landholders to set out Mulberry Trees. — [t is 
well known that the bounty on growing and reel- 
dees not reach the difficulty — for with- 
out trees DO one can get any advantage from it 
Not one farmer in many hundreds throughout the 
State pays any attention to it, and at our late fair 
basket of cocoons @¢x. 


In Co 


ticut they give one dollar a hundred trees botmty, 


there was only one small 
hibited (which were very beautiful.) nee- 
and many private gentlemon have set out many 
thousand—who were first excited to it by the 
bounty—but are now about receiving the advan- 


tage from them in the Silk culture. To wish you 


would give some views on the subjeet in the New 
England Farmer, Your friend, A. 5, 


» above the 


We publis 
correspondence, We symputhise entirely in the 
solicitude, which he displays tor the encourage- 


ment of the sik culture: but we do not fee! equal 


contidence im the expedicney of the Legislature of 


the State proposing a bounty on the cultivation of 


Mulberry Trees, 
We are firm in the persuasion that the 


ture is destined at some future day to become one 


silk cul- 
of the most productive branches of husbandry in 
New England ; and it is not extravagant to sup- 
pose that in actual value it may attentively bear a 
fair comparison with the cotton crop of the South- 
But the disappointments, which have 
already been experienced in respect to it have 
arisen in part and considerably from attempting to 


ern States. 


' . ° . = 
‘ : | urge it too hastily, before sufficient knowledge had 
the shortness and heat of the breath, lianging down | 


| 


been acquired from actual experience to render 


the business safe and certain. Companies with 
large capitals undertaking upon a large scale a bu- 
siness, comparatively untried and unknown, are 


always liable to fall into gross mistakes, which too 


jriment ample and decisive, that 


communication of our 


| with clean water, 


often result in serions losses and disappointments ; 
altogether, 


with the 


and tend to discourage the business 
This has been in some measure the case 
Sl | k busine ss. 

‘ihe severity of the two. last winters, so extra- 
ordinary as it has been, and so destructive to the 
Mulberry Trees has been a severe discouragement. 
The Morus Multicaulis, it is believed by those who 
least it 


ure best informed, must be given up—at 


cannot be ealculated on with confidence. Iiven 
the White Mulberry has suffered much—and has 
been, in many cases, The Mulberry, 
however, the seed of which was brought home by 
Mr Samuel Whitmarsh from 


| 
' 


destro: ed, 


italy, and which ts 


highty favored both for the abundanes as well as 


size of its foliage and the goodness of the silk 


made from it, has, so we are informed, stood se- 
curely the cold of the two last winters, and promi- 


ses to be a most valuable aequisition. Should the 


lexpectations confidently indulged in regard to the 


hardihood of this tree be realized, the effects will 

be most beneficial to the cultivation of silk, espe- 

cially as we Jearn that this tree is as easily propa- 

gated from layers and euttings as the Morus Mul- 
tieaulis, 

The State is already highly liberal in 

| It of 


cultural bounties: 
on cocoons, and one dollar per pound on 


its ogri- 


ers one dollar per pound 


reeled 
and thrown silk. In the report of one of the Com- 
mittees at the Northampton Show the last autumn 
it was as well as we can recollect, stated on the 
the authority of actual experiment, and that expe- 
the bounty paid 
by the State would meet all the expenses of the 
cultivation. Let such an experiment be generally 
known and the agricultural Commissioners is ex- 
pected to give it to the public, and the Legislative 
encouragement will seem amplk 

As to a bounty upon trees, the Agricultural So- 
the Commonwealth have the means of 
doing in this matter,-all that it is desirable should 
be done. ‘The Hampshire, Hampden and Frank. 
lin Agriculture Society has already done this; and 
Agricultural These 
premiums we believe are still continued :— but if 


cieties in 


so hus the Essex Society. 
not, they would we are persuaded be readily re. 


newed, if it should be deemed expedient, 


Ciprr,—Many persons, perhaps are not aware 
of the efficacy of black mustard seed, (Sinagsis 
fermentation of 
pint of the seed, put into a 


iigra,) in preventing the acetic 
About a half 
will preserve it as sweet, from the 


cider. 
barrel of cider, 
usual time of making cider in autumn, till the fol- 
lowing May, as the day it was putin, The mus- 
tard is of very eusy eulture ; a few seeds scattered 
in some rich vacant spot, will ensure a successive 
crop—although the plant is an annual, ‘The sue- 
ceeding crops will be perpetuated by the seed 
which fall to the ground in autumn, Butin order 
to secure the cider from any unpleasant flavor, it 
is highly important that the vessels be perfectly 
free from must. An effectual method of cleans- 
ing cider barrels is, by putting into each one about 
a quart of unslacked lime, after which, pour on 
about four or five gallons of boiling water, Cover 
the bung hole with a loose covering that some of 
the steam may escape, which will be generated in 
great quantities, to prevent the barrel from burst- 
ing. Shake it up several times and then rinse it 
It will add also greatly to the 
quality of the cider, by being separated entirely 
from all the sediments.—Far. Cab. 
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| 
Bosvox, WepnespAy, Dec. 27, 1837. | 
| 
j 77 In this chilly and inclement season of the yaie,| 
when winter comes brushing down upon us ; when man | 
and beast are shivering in the wind, and each passer-by | 
is heard to cry, “ O, bless my heart how cold it is!” 

The farmer of economy and forethought is, no doubt, | 
prepared to make the best of it, tis fitand proper that | 
all our buildings be tight and snug asa lady’s china | 
closet. A farmer may have ventilation sufficient for his } 


cattle and his fodder, without practising that slovenly } 


habit we see in some, who would, forsooth, be reckoned 
as patterns of good husbandry. Loose boards and shin- 
gles, broken hinges and swinging doors upon our barns, 
do not indicate any thing very favorable of the oecu- 
pant. ‘Tools scattered here and there, window glass 
broken, and cuttle astray, are unpleasant sights to one 
that prides himself upon good husbandry. Argus was | 
said to have had an hundred eyes,and only two of them 
were asleep at one and the same time. What an excel- | 
lent farmer he might have been, to keep ever on the 
look-out, and see that every thing was as it should be! 
Butevery farmer can be Argus enough to see to his own 
affairs, if he will only bestir himself. Attention! Let 
not this word be a military technical altovether, It 


stands at the head of the husbandman's vocabulary, and 


its important signification is well understuod to every 
© ; 


diligent, active and persevering agriculturist. 





[For the New Engtand Farmer 

Mr Epiror: Lam not in the habit of contributing for 
periodicals, but, if the following be of use to any of your 
readers, and you think proper to give ita publication, I 
shall have the satisfaction of having cast ina mite, (a 
drop in the bucket ) towards affording matter for your | 
valuable paper. - G. | 

December 21, 1837. 

An ingenious method for preserving Potatocs.—A. and 
B., with their respective families, occupied the same 
house, butin separate apartments. A. was a good hus- 
band, and a good provider; but B. was an idle fellow, a 


loafer at the grog-shops, neglectful of his family, &e 


and his wife had hard scrambling to support herself and W! 


babes. A.’s wife was sure that some one had robbed 
their potato bin, and frequently named it to her husband, 
who, in order to ascertain the truth of it, contrived the 
following method of detection. Gne evening he inser- 
ted a headless tenpenny nail into several Jong, red pota- 
tatoes, lengthwise, and undiscoverable, aad laid them 
upon the top of the heap. The next day, Mrs B ob- | 
served to Mrs A. that her husband had brought home | 


some very curtous potatoes; for, when cut open, a long 
nail was found in several of them * 


Ss quel— no more potatoes were lost. 





Warm Mornina.—We read a piece in the Courier 
last week, headed “ Devi! among the tailors :’’ we are | 
not sure but what his majesty called upon our printers 


about the same time, as we notice they have made the 


thermometer to stand at 81 de « on Wednesday the 9th, | 


Hin : 
which would indicate rather w arm times; it shouldtead | 
le TT . ° } 
Is deg. This is not the only mistake, for they have just j 
‘‘ knocked 


Apples.—Ortley, first rate, Brussel’s Pip 


| Spitzenburghs and Lady's 


for general cultivation 


For the Committee. 


EXHIBITION OF FRUITS, 


Pears.—Figue de Naples. 
ripe; to appearance a cood fruit. 
which Mr Manning has received by this name. 
description of Mr Braddick. 

Apples.—Fall Harvey 
| the tree is a great bearer 
deep blush next the sun; 
portion of acid. 
received of Mr Towne, of ° 
fine kinds, but the origin is not known. 


For the Committee. 


WM. KENRICK, Chairman. 


iile societies for t} 
them bear intmind, that much 
| upon these subjects. 


fits would result therefrom to the country. 


which reigns in his house, 
mending his establishment to the notice of 


}and the public. 


SOCIETY 


Saturday, Dec. 16, 1837. 
Mr Downer’s select fruits, (with the exception of ve- 
ry fine Passe Colmar Pears, from the Hon. E. Vose,) 
constituted the entire exhibition. 
rin. old Non- 
‘Two varieties ef 


a small ublong fruit of great 


Pears.—Lewis, good; Bleeker’s Meadow, Passe Col- 
mar, Dix, overripe, but retains its flavor to the last.— 
this variety cannot, with confidence, be 
Catillac, very 


large and iron; this with the last, are goo! baking va- 


RICHARDS. 


Saturday, Dec. 9, 1857. 
From Mr Manning, first 
the tree proves a great bearer. Specimens over 
st. Germain.— This is the third variety 
This, 


he observes, appears to be right, as it conforms to | 


says Mr Manning, 
“is thought to be the best fall and early winter apple 
| we have, the fruit grows very large and handsome, and 
The fruit large, round, slight- | 
ly ribbed ; color greenish yellow, with an occasional 
the stalk short, flesh breaking, 
juice sweet and abundant, with a just and perfect pro- | 
The grafis of this fine variety, were 


opsfield, with some other 


i? We acknowledge with pleasure, the receipt of 
one hundred and fifty dollars, from the Rhode Island So- 
ciety for the encouragement of Domestic Industry, to pay 
r to distribute among its members. 
promotion of agriculture and the 


arts, distribute their prizes, diplomas and meda!s, let 


nt ne hy 


| judicious distribution of the various works which treat 
We think if Agricultural Societies 


would follow the example of Rhode Island, great bene- | 


Franxkuin House.—Representatives and travellers, 
She could not con-| who like a quiet retreat while they remain in the city, 
ceive ‘ how upon earth the nail should get there.’’— | will do well to call upon our neishbor Mr Locke, of the | 
| Franklin House, where they will find as good accom- 
| modations as can be found in any similar establishment. | 

Having frequently sat at his table, and partook of his | 
| good fare, and having noticed the order and tranquillity | 


we feel confidence in recom- | 


our friends 


: ' } 
Noricre.—As the Legislature of this State convenes 
back the thermometrical table ending De- | atthe State House, on Wednesday next, January 3d,— 


cember 16th, into “ middle of the week ” before, making | we desire to give thanks for the patronage we have here- 


it read “* week ending Dec. 9th.” 


1? 


. | again invite the attention of the members to the claims 


| of our periodical for their support. 
| {t7 Members of the General Court are invited to call 
}at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed 
Store, No. 51 and 52, North Market Street, up stairs — 
t no place, can be found so large a collection of Agri- 
cultural Hip. ments, Tools, Sk eds, Grat is, Ad The 
proprietors will take great ple asure in exhioiting and 
| explaining to them a great variely ol luiproved tiu- 


chines. 


| Agricutrure In Kestucky.—We like the Kentuck- 
jians. We like them for their chivalrous, disinterested 
| patriotism—we like them for their ingenuousness and 


hospitality —and we Jike them, particular!y, for their no- 


ble efforts to improve the great business of our country, 
} and of mankind—the cultivation and improvement of the 
isvil. In Kentucky, agriculture holds a dignified rank, 
as it ought to do in every Jand of freedom ; her most tal- 
ented citizens make it their business and dependence, 
and svaring above the narrow prejudices of the day, 
seem resolved to demonstrate this great truth, that indi- 
vidual happiness is most efficiently promoted, by united 
efforts to increase the prosperity of all. 

Kentucky is probably not surpassed by any State, in 
the number and respectability of her agricultural asso- 
ciations ; and we think she is certainly not surpassed by 
any in the number and excellence of her fine animals, 
lnorin the means she is ad ipting to perpetuate and im- 


prove her choice breeds Among the latter, we observe 


an association to publish a Kentucky stock book, to con- 


tain at least two hundred quarto pages, and fifty engrav- 
ings on stone, of their finest animals. Contracts have 
| been made with the best ariists, and the work is already 
}in progress. Such a woik is new in our country, and 
until recently, was even unknown in Europe. It will 
be of great service to the breeder and stock farme), and 
must tend greatly to facilitate the tinprovcment of our 


farm animals.— Zuel. 


| Cows —The following statement of the cost, expense 
and the avails of a cow for 14 months, made by a gen- 
Ueman of this city, who has been a practical farmer, 


and who is nobad cultivator, shows how profitable cows 

moy be, with proper management \ farm of one hun- 
| 

dred acres, by such calculation and management as sta- 


ted below, supposing it kept ouly 12 cows, would afford 


an annual incoiue of at least $1600, 


Dr.—Cost of cow and calf, $20 00 
Paid for pusturage, 15 00 
| 1 1 2 tons of hay at $15, 22 50 
One ton of corn stalks, 6 00 
| 30 bushels bran, at 20c 6 00 
266 ths. oil cake, at Ic. 2 66 
40 bush. turnips and potatoes at 20c. 8 00 
8 bush. potatoes at 42c. 3 36 
| Cr.—By calf sold, $5 44 
10 qts. of milk per day, for 14 months, 
at Oc. per quart, 210 10 
Cow sold for beef, 45 84 


OO) 9 
$201 25 


3178 26 


> 


| Nett profit, 


* 


Timper ror Fencine, cut at this season of the year, 
| will last much longer than that cut in the spring, when 
itis full of sap.- Those farmers who can cut and pre- 
| pare materials for fencing, will not only gain by forwar- 


| 


| ding their work in the spring, but in the durability of 


| tofore received from that respectable body, and would | their fences. — Yankee Furmer. 
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Wiirat.—We are informed that 
* Winthrop, has 


past season, EIGHTY BUSHELS of 


A Goop YIELD OF 


Mr Elias Whiting, 0 raised, during the 


heat from five bushels 
of sowing This makesa yield of sixteen bushels from 


Mr W 


yious use of lime upon his land. 


one. attributes thisincrease of crop to the pre- 
If lime will do this we 


There 


lime 


sh like to see it spre ad over the whole State. 


is material enough within our 


1 


berders to make 


enough to doit, and have pienty to spare.—Maine Far. 





THERMOMETRICA 


Reported for the New England Farmer. 


Range of the Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietor 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 


Northerly exposure, week " 


ending December 23. 





DeceEMBER, 1837. | 7A. M. |i »M.{|5,P.M. | Wind. 
Sunday, ~ a7) 14 ~'98 20 N. E. 
Monday, 18 18 28 22 N. E. 
Tuesday, 19 20 | 30 | 28 | N. 
Wednesday, 20 20 20 | 14 | N. 
Thursday, 21 4 | 14 | 10 | N 
Friday, 22 | 0 12 | 10 | N 
Saturday, 23 6 20 22 | N.E 

PRUNING FRUIT AND FOREST TREES, 
Grape Vines, and dressing Green house Plants. Shrubs, fer 
E. Sayers begs leave to inform the chiame of Bosion and 
its vicinity, that he will devote a part of his time to the 


ibove business this present season, and s« ‘lie’ its the employ- 
ment of those persons who may be pleased to engage him in 


the same. All orders left at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. | 


52 North Market Street, Boston, will be punctually attended | 


w. 
Dec. 27, 1837. 


————»— 


AGRICULTURAL SURVEY. 
The subscriber has taken an_ office over the American Sta- 
tioners Company in School Street, 
the usual hours during the winter 


months; and where he will 


| 


where he may be found at | 


BEES! 

The subscribers have 

be sold from $6 to $10 per hiv 
Dec. 6, 1837. 


for sale 


BEES! 
10 hives 


e, arecordit 


JOSEPH 


of Bees which wi 


i. igh 


BRECK & CQ, 


CORN SHELLERS. 


Just reoeived at the New En 
Harrison’s Patent Corn Shel 
75 to 80 bushe's of corn per da 


fect machines for the purpose e 


gland 
ler. This 
y. and is 


ver imtroadt 


JOSEPH 


one of the most 


Agricultural Warehouse 


| 


Hibine will shell 


pers 


Phdine 


ced, 


PRECK ¢ COQ, 


FOR SALE OR TO LET 


A Farm, 


Johnson 


Medfor 
t 220 


lings at 


situated in 
containing abou 
of cultivation; the buil 


pair. If 


desired the 


d, now o¢ 


acres of L 


e commo 


farm will be sold in lots. 


lious and in 


by Mr Noah 


high state 


cupied 
indina 
good re- 


It has the ad 


vantage of the Boston and Lowell Rail Road and Middlesex 
Canal running through it, and is bounded on one side by Mys- 
tic River, which afford great facilities for transporting manure 
&e. _One of the stopping places on the rail road is within a 
few feet of the house. Apply to GiLBERT Turts or 
JOSEPH F. TUFTS 
Charlestown, Nov. 29, 183 
CATALOGUE 
»f Forest Seeds and Trees. furnished ) Wil Van 
Bangor, M 

White Pine, Black spruce, Hemlock spruce, silver Fir, 
White Oak, Red Oak, White Pirch, Yellow Birch, White 
Seech, Red Beech, White Maple, Red Flowering Maple, 
sugar Maple, Arbor Vite, American Larch, Hornbeam, | 
White Ash, Black Ash, Mountain Ash, Elm, Passwood, 
Common Elder. 

Customary prices are charged for boxes, carting, &¢ 
Orders m iy be addressed to WM MANN, Bangor, Maine 
or to JosepH Breck & Co. New England Agricultural 
Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 and 52 North Market Street. 

Ne Vv. 15, 183 


SWEET 


HERES. 


A fresh supply just received from the United 


| Harvard, Mass.— consisting of 
| Pulverized SWEET MARJORAM, 
os SAGE. 
" SUMMER SAVORY. 
SUMMER SAVORY 


Pressed 


Society of 





be happy to see his agricultural friends from any part of the | SAGE. 
State, and others who may favor him with a call. | For sale at the New England Agricultural Warchouse and 
HENRY COLMAN, | Seed Store. 
Commissioner for Agricultural Survey. Nov. 15. 
Dec. 27, 1837. esi — 
ema oo GRASS SEED. 

_ COMMODATIONS For REPRE SENT seca | GRASS SEEDS, wholesale and retail, are offered for sale 
denis 5 Sui ‘ . rye " ee f jat the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Phe Subscriber, proprietor of the Franklin House, would | vy, 59 North Market Street, aeiadiom 

inform his friends and the public that he c uw furnish good ac- Prime NORTHERN CLOVER, 

commodations. ‘Those who will favor him with their custom, | “ SOUTHERN rig 

are assure] that every attention will be paid and every effort | « WHITE DUTCH do. 

made to make their situation pleasant while they remain | « RED TOP 

with him. OL IVE R LOCK. | « HERDS GRASS 
Franklin House. near the New England Seed Store. | Atso—CANARY, MILLET HEMP and RAPE ceed. 
December, 20, 1837. . 

= STRAW CUTTER 
A TENANT WANTED. Just received a good supply of Greene’s Deinnt tious 
A man of. honest, industrious and temperate habits, with a} Cutter, one of the most perfect: machines for cutting fodder 
small family and a thorough knowledge of farming, to take wh ch has ever becn introduced forthe | MIE Pose forsale at 
charge of a farm within an easy distance of a good market. | the Acricultoral Warehouse No Al an » North Market 

Terms liberal, and the situation one of permanency if the ~ et. JOSEPH BRECK AND CO. 

reasonable expectation of the proprietor can be answered Aug. 16, 183 


For farther particulars inquire at this oftice. or of the propri 
etor, LEVI S. BARTLETT. 
Postmaster, Kingston, N. H. 
Dec. 20, 1836. 


HARRISOWS PATENT CORN SHEL ‘ K Rr 
One of the most perfect machines for shelling corn tha’ has 
been introduced, made principally of iron and no way liable to 
get out of order, will shell from 75 to 80 bushels of corn per 
day, with the power of one This machine was high- 
ly recommended by the Committee on Agricultural implements 


person 


} considered by 


at the late Fair, and far the best machine now in use. For | 
sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed 
Store. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 


ARM Ww AN "TED. 
A Farm is ey containing from 40 to 75 acres of land 
well stocked with fruit trees, with good buildings thereon, for 


which cash will be paid. Enquire at the office of the New 
Eng!and Farmer. 
1837. tf 


Nov. 8. 

NM Nie A ike <7 LEE RT —y 
CLOVER SEED. 

Just received at the New England Agricultural Wareliouse 


and Seed Store, 10 tons prime NORTHERN CLOVER. 
Nov. 1. 


HOWARD'S PLOUGHS, 


Constantly forsale at the 
| house 
our 
now in use, continue to sta 


ind 
Noy. 1, 1837. 


New 
{t is hardly necessary to repeat that these 
practical farmers to be the best ploughs | 


at the 


Eng 


li ine 


nd No, 1 
JOSEPH 


1 Agricultural Ware 


ploughs are 


Brighton Fatr 
BRECK & CO. 


WINNOWING MILL. 


New 
51 & 52 


Just received at the 
and Seed Store. Nos. 


Holmes’s Winnowing Machine. 
t the late F 
Likewise Springer’s Patent Winnowing Machine, a very | 


commended by the committee a 


| neat and convenient mill 


GUNNY 
Suitable for Hop Bagzing, f 
July 5. 


Hale's Horse 


For sale at the New Eng!and Agricultural Warehouse 
the above machines were highly recommended by 


Seed Store: 


the committees at the late fair, 


England 


Power and 


Nortn Ma 
This a 


JOSEPH 


OI sale 


| 
No. a 


v 
Thre 


and by ot 


| thena for the last two or three years. 


JOSEPH 





Agricultural 


rket Street, Boston, 


rticle was highly re- 


air. 


BRECK & C O 


cLoTn AND GUNNY BAGS, 


JAMES P RATT 
Whf. 


Commercia! 


shing Machine, 


and 


hers who have used 


BRECK & CO. 





Warehouse | 








PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE 
CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY 
FROM 
APPLEs, barrel ( 5 
Beans, white, l hushed | 1 | l , 
DrkeEF. mess | rrei i} id 15 00 
No.4 } 12 3 00 
prime, . } 10 @0! 4 0 
PEESWAX, (Americin pound ) | 
CHEESE, new milk, 9 
FRATHERS, northern, geese, | 
southern, goes 10 1 
hiax, American 912 
Fisu, Cod guintal 3 ) 395 
rioun, Genesee, . cash | rel | 9 ) 9 62 
Dalumore, Hloward street | 975 0 
Baltimore, wl ri, ea ) 7 9 62 
Alexandr : ‘ i 9 ) » 62 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow bushel} 1 1 OR 
southerndlat yeilow és | an 
white, | 98 
Rye, northern, | 133 - 
Barle .. F . } 
| Oats, northern (prime | 1 An 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Tbs | 1180 00 
astern screwed, } 6 18 00) 19 09 
Hloney, Cuba gallon | ) 52 
tops, Ist quality | pour f y 
2d quality. |’ 5 
Lakw, Boston, Ist sort, . } 9 \ 
sottiern, Ist ser ° ° io. } 10 
| LEATHER; Pinladelphia city tannage, |“ 30 
ao eountrs uo | | 24 ) 
Ba linore cily ; ( ) 7 
do dry | le 
New York red, lieht, at) 21 
Boston do slaug hte 2 21 
| do dry hide, } 20 Zi 
| Lime, best sort, : cask | 5 
| Mackeret, No. 1, new, . barrel 41000) 10 50 
Peaster Parts, per ton of 2200 Ibs, , Conk mi 325 
| PorK, Mass thspect.extia clear irre! 25 OO +00 
{ cleer froin other States . : 153 50 5 50 
| Mess, if | 21; 00) 22 00 
| Seews, Herd’s Grass, ° ‘ bushel 2 ? 300 
Ked Top, 87; 100 
Hemp, : - t és | 250| 275 
| Red Clover, northers is i4 15 
Southern Clover, - 13 14 
| SiiK Cocoons, (American) 4 ushe] 
| TaLLow, tried ‘ Ib. Il} 12 
TRAZLES, Ist sor 5 . | pr. M. 350 400 
oot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, | pound | 50 55 
‘Senehiien full blood, washed, | ‘ 45 17 
do. 3-4dths do. | . 41 43 
da. ]-2 de | $6 38 40 
An }-4and cominon : 7 38 
2 j Pulled superfine, std 42 45 
<< | No.1 ‘ 37 A 
) No 2 28] 30 
No Be | . | 
| } 
| 
| ° l 
} 
PRQ@VISION MARKET 
| KETAIL PRICES. 
Hams, northern, ‘ pound 14] 15 
} southern, and western, - 13 14 
| KK, Whole hogs, ia) 10 
PeuLtTry, ° 14 18 
| Berren, (tub) 20}; 23 
| lump os 25 
fg ° ° dozen 25 23 
Pera ATORS, pew rushe! 37 50 
14 IDER harre! | 8 00 0 
BRIGLIUPFON MARKET.—Monpary, Dec. 25, 1837. 
| Reported forthe New England Farmer. 
At Market 550 Beef Cattle, 2,500 Sheep, and 70 





Swine. 


Prices —Beef Caitle—We quote 
First quality at $6 25 a6 


week, viz, Extra at &7 00 


75.—Second quality 
25 a 5 25. 
Sheep.—Sales quick Lots 


ry 937% 29 G2 >) 


tin nalil 


100 Beef Cattle unsold 


at $1 
, $2 75, and $3 00. 


to conform 


75, $2 00, $: 


retail 9 for sows and 10 for barrows 


to last 
$5 50 a 6 00.—Third quality $4 


2 33, 


— 


ma 





a 


 hjeskae > dilbboned 


os 


Ee 
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- ri 


i Mle Boe 
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Vielee \ 
werent wat ond Cig it: bA} 


Be 


WOODMAN PARE THAT TREE! 


BY COL. G P MOR 


WoopMAn, spare that tree! 


Touch not a single hough 


t sheltered n 


In youth 


And [ll protect it now 


Ww. 


I was iny father’s hand, 
Tha } Lit ir his cot 
TI Woodman it and 
it m it net. 
That ; 
Who ory and renown 
Are spre 1 o’er land and se a 
And wouldst thou hack it down 
Woodman. forbear thy stroke ! 
Cut not its earth-bound ties 


ik, 


Oh! spare that aged o: 
Now towering to the skies! 

but an idle boy 

iteful shad 

my SIs 


ter play r d 


My mother kiss‘ e he re ; 


m 


My father press'd my hand ; 


‘orgive this foolish tear 


But let that old oak stand ! 


My heart-strings round thee cling 
Close as thy bark, old friend ! 
} 


Here shall the wild bi 


i sing, 
And still thy branches bend 
Old tree! the storm shall brave! 
And, Woodman, lea, he spot; 
While I've a hand to save 
Th a shall ha It t! 
TO A ROBIN 
Away, pretty Robin, fly home to your nest 
To make you my captive I sull shor hest, 
And feed you with worms and with bread; 
Yo reyes are so spa klin , your featl so sol 
Your little wings flutter so pretty aloft 
And your breast is all colored with red. 
But then ‘t would be cruel to keep you, I knov 
So stretch ont your wings little Rolin, and go 
I home Y our A , OF 3) 
la rain tot sof your mate 
\ joy the green shade your lor retreat, 
Secure from the wind and the rain, 


1 
Lf 


t when the leaves fall, and the winter winds blow, 


b 
And the green fields are cover’d all 


Ar 


over with snow, 


d the clouds in white feathers descend ; 





NEW 


ENGLA®YD 


FARMER, 





DEC. 27, 1857. 





wet ee mee ere: 


INDIAN TRADITION. 


We have heen favored with an [ndian tradition 


concerning the origin of tobacco, Indian corn, and 
wheat, which although our readers may have seen 
} . F © 4 m- ! 
before, we shall relate. Ai soime distant period, 


ltwo Indian ye “ths, pursing the pleasures of the 
¢ 


chase, were fed to a reneoete and unfreon er 
part of the forest, where being fa dohan 
gry, they sat down to repose theinscises aud Gress 


\ 
‘ 


\their vietoals, Whilst they were thus employe: 


the spirit of the woods, eitvacted, as it Is sup- 
posed, by the unusual a savory smell of the 
vension, approached them tn the form of a beau- 
titi] woman, and seated herself by them. ihe 
youths, awed by the presenee of so superior a 

ing, and struck with eg itude for the conde. | 
seensicn sShic had shown them in becoming their 
suest, presented to her, the most respecttul 
nanner, a share of their past, which she was 








and go to record its gigantic dimensions with all 


proper complacency, and warrantable ostentation, 


forthwith some Roxbury yeoman, or Long Island 


plough-jogger pretends to dig a Ligger monster, 
and all the city prints at once fall to wondering at 
our presumption ! 


rd 


ily wioug 


Thus it is—while we are com- 


or all the affairs of our neichbors 
and 


of 


magnifies their proportions—they, in return, look- 


pe bit 


Who high houses multiiudinoeus 


’ 
t 


people, through an iustrument vision, Which 


ing through the other end of the telescope, see 
hereabouts nothing but a litthe world lying upon 
the waters, whose very Whales cannot compete 
with New York poggies, and whose men and wo- 
,men are but pigmies in a potato patch, pr ants upon 


a sand heap! 





ES SE ee 








— eee eee — oe 
leased to aceept, and upon which she regaled | FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTAL TREES, MORUS 
+] r MULTICAULIS, TC 
| With sceming satisfaction, ihe meal bemg tne : vt 
Perea nae : bed ¢i la'ly | For sale by the s i Ihe trees of the 
~ ’ +. Sarr i ty thrice ‘rr . ?" i; r ° ‘ 
Isbed, th pirit having t bkhead them Cor@ialy | pears were never before so fine. the assortment 
for their attentions, and informed them that if} Apples, Peaches, Cherries, Grape vines, a su 
1 thre would return to the same place, at{ter the | ment of finest kinds, and of all other hardy fruits. 
| of twelve months, they would find some- 25,000 Morus Multicaulis, or true Chinese Mulberry trees 
ine wibkind: wauth enonn aed teats ‘hindond at the customary wholesale or retail prices ihe trees are 
pera ence me Vy ceneuen:. ERO Cane ethos. Cerne? | telly. She ine seen und the roots fi 
eee vs j y r) . viot he he : ine ; = = : 
disappeared from their sight. ‘The youths having} Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. Ros 1 Elerhaceous 
watched the revolving moons. and liaving returil-( } s.of the most hi Kinds >i id Pweonies 
: ; , and Double Dahtlias. 
fed at the appointed time. fuund that upon the l e | la 
| place on which the right arm of the goddess bad ee ee eee sl onegsdeh aarlaaaiget tees 
a 3 : ; pli aud slupped o1 Lit i besten lo wh ver der 
freclined, an ear of corn had) sprang up — under Addre v } paid 
' ‘ x . ™ . v4 UTEeSs . i > | ’ 
the left a stalk of wheat; and from the spot on| Catalogues sent gratis to all who apply 
: : ak etree adil 
i Which she had been seated, was growing a tour- .. WILLIAM KENRICK. 
’ r * hi } vt \ | 
Nursery, Nonantum fi Newton, Nov. 22. iJ. 


ishing plant of tobaeco, 
THE ISLANDER’S LAMENT. 
“ Alas!” 
“We are not permittes 


the NANTUCKET 


] 


4s 


exclaims INQUIRER 
in quietude, to glorify even 
the few fat things that Providence has thrown at us 
in these foreign parts, as kind] 


it 


delicious 


y testimonials of its 
ot laudation 
Major Noah 


that we ean pick 


I os . ! le 
remembrance ! we drop a word 


upon our blue-tish— lo 


| swells with indignation at the id 


}up any thing that can hold a candle to the creatures 


of that same species which they pretend to eateh in 


} some little nasty bay in his neighborhood! So, if 
we indulge our pulate, as we did this morning, with 
a broiled steak fi the tender loin of one of the 


porpoises taken yesterday in Mattekut ls 


Wweor, Ma 
phisticated pen, we shall expect to be told by the 
pretended enicures of the city press, that we are 
mere barbarians—bolters of blubber, like the greasy | 


| Hottentots—since we prefer such diet to the del- 


When the springs are all ice, and the rivulets freeze. - . —_ . = ‘ a 
I , icate city starviings, which lie immured for a fort- 
And thé long shining ieick drop from tbe trees, 4 ioe a = ‘ a ‘. 
ite: Cilia teitetilenl tle Bias night in floativg cotlins, dying in deck mud, at the 
iY CLINCILIM A it eli } : ‘i bs : : e p 
slips of the commereial emporiuin ! 
When with cold and with hunger quite perished and | ‘ Have we the temerity to crow a single note in| 
] . . 
wenk |favor of eel-chowder and elam-bakes—la! wha 
{ tap I window ag with ¥ beak - 
p at my windo pean } , }are they, compared with the oyster soups served at 
And gladly V’ll let you come in ; Pah pees 
Si , la city refectory, whereof 90 per cent. consists of | 
Yo ill fly to my bosom, o1 Lonn humbs, : Baa . . 
Or pes : a4 eye" , } the slops of slobbering customers of yesterday—or 
\ hungry aga | to the dust-peppered crabs and cookies, secondarily 
os ~ | stewed in sunshine, and monopolized by fashiona- 
i you marry 4 pro ad we an, Vou ought to | ble innkeepers, tO be Imummnortalized iti type as am- 
hay rood estate for ou Ww ind oa proud brosial dainties! If we pull ahluge vegetable out 
wife in a low situation, will be au uncomfortable | of the soil, | 
} ' 
companion, and the first in adversity that shall] Where parsnips stretch their root th « | 
e here arsbips rete Liv¢ 00 Wilh ease 
fend a helping hand to your | Quite through to our antipodes— | 





shall chance to let the fact leak through our unso- | 
D 


TO! 


one of the 


2LET, 


3 
best and 


h 


all other buildings that are necessary for a boarding establish- 
— 


lor one year, pleasantest houses and 


ment and Stage 
in the town of Petersham, { 
Captain Daniel S 
four winds of the earth, by General Lincoln and his army, 
the friend and companion of General Washington, the father 
of our country. 


the county of or- 
the ittering of 
and his companions in arms, to the 


and Omoibus concern, in 


cester mous for =¢ 
hays 


The buildings without rent or price, and as 
many acres of land as are wanted of the first quality, ata 
fair rent, not to exceed five hundred acres — all the manure to 
nore houses if wanted : 


fully qualified for 


remain on the prenitses, und no per- 
such an 


of JOHN 


the owner, G,. A. 


son need to ay nly unless he is es 


information 
urmer of Posten 


' 
further 


tablishment. ior 
CHANDLER, the old 
ULL 


mnquire 





Pitt > f Casiver Citizens’ Bank, Worcester, or Col. 
JONAS BOSWORTH, Petersham. Possession given on 
the first day of April next. 
Dec. 13 
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